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MY  REVEREND  BRETHREN, 

WE  come  together  under  no  ordinary  circum- 
stances. It  seems  indeed,  if  we  may  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  God  is 
even  now  shaking  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  in 
preparation  for  some  great  events,  which  human 
wisdom  cannot  find  out,  and  no  human  power 
can  avert. 

In  turning  to  those  recent  matters  which  more 
immediately  affect  the  welfare  of  our  Church,  I 
would  especially  advert  to  the  provision  lately 
made  for  equalizing  more  nearly  the  number  of 
officiating  Ministers  with  the  wants  of  the  people, 
to  the  increase  of  Colonial  Bishoprics,  and  to 
Factory  Education  :  but  I  must  be  contented  with 
a  merely  passing  notice.  All  these  matters  are  too 
fresh  in  our  recollection  to  justify  on  this  occasion 
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any  detail,  either  as  to  the  objects  themselves,  or 
the  circumstances  connected  with  them.  If  in 
two  cases  out  of  the  three  we  at  once  see  much  to 
be  thankful  for,  I  know  not  that  the  failure  of  the 
Factory  Education  Scheme  should  greatly  distress 
us.  It  is  true  that,  although  the  measure  was  not 
properly  a  Church  measure,  the  general  feeling  of 
Churchmen  was,  at  least,  so  far  friendly  to  it  as 
to  offer  no  opposition  ;  and,  in  the  prospect  of 
rescuing  multitudes  of  poor  children  from  igno- 
rance, and  degradation,  and  misery,  there  was 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  Church  a  readiness 
to  make  great  concessions.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
concur  with  those  persons  who  are  said  to  have 
rejoiced  in  the  failure  of  the  plan :  nor  is  it  a  very 
welcome  discovery,  that  in  this  country  a  general 
system  of  education  must  be  regarded  henceforth 
as  impossible.  Yet  we  are  not  left  without  cause 
of  mutual  congratulation,  and  of  gratitude  to  Him 
whose  wisdom  has  in  this  instance,  as  in  others, 
brought  good  out  of  evil.  We  may  congratulate 
each  other  that  the  benevolent  designs  of  the 
Government  were  not  thwarted  by  us :  and  we 
may  with  sincerity  thank  God,  that  he  has  put  it 
into  the  hearts  of  our  people,  by  a  generous  con- 
tribution, to  remove,  if  possible,  that  awful  and 
flagrant  wrong  which  as  a  nation  it  was  not  per- 
mitted us  to  touch. 

So  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned,  the  spectacle 


is  certainly  refreshing.  It  is  proved,  I  think,  that 
by  union  among  ourselves  we  may  reasonably  hope 
to  fulfil  the  objects  for  which  the  National  Estab- 
lishment was  formed;  that  there  is  within  the 
Church  a  spirit,  which  needs  only  to  be  called 
forth  in  order  to  meet  every  exigency ;  and  fur- 
ther, that,  when  the  case  is  peculiarly  urgent,  it 
may  be  called  forth.  If  recent  occurrences  have 
shewn  that  in  promoting  great  Christian  designs 
we  must  expect  no  co-operation  from  without,  they 
shew  further,  that  if  we  are  united  among  ourselves 
we  have  little  need  of  extraneous  aid. 

But  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  success, 
humanly  speaking,  must  depend  upon  our  united 
efforts.  If  the  Clergy  are  divided,  you  are  not 
likely  to  find  union  elsewhere ;  and  the  only  way 
in  which  the  spirit  of  concord  can  be  maintained 
among  us  is  by  a  faithful  and  affectionate  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  the  Church  whose 
Ministers  we  are,  and  to  which  we  have  promised 
allegiance ;  other  Churches  may,  like  our  own,  be 
true  Churches,  but  to  them  we  are  under  no  specific 
obligations  ;  nor  can  we  with  any  propriety  merge 
our  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England  in  any  sup- 
posed claims  even  of  the  Church  universal.  We 
have  avowed  our  belief  in  the  Articles,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  express  intent  of  the  Royal  Injunction, 
in  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense  of  them.  We 
have  subscribed  the  statement  that  the  Book  of 
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Common  Prayer  containeth  nothing  contrary  to 
God's  Word,  and  have  further  declared  that  the 
Book  of  Homilies  containeth  a  godly  and  whole- 
some doctrine.  On  these  terms  we  were  admitted 
to  the  ministry,  and  by  these  engagements  we  are 
bound. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  Homilies,  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  are  tied  to  every  incidental 
remark,  or  to  every  expression  which  may  be 
found  in  them  :  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  recognised  in  the  Articles  proves  that  they 
are  to  be  received  as  authentic  expositions  of  the 
great  doctrinal  truths  which  with  more  .conciseness 
the  Articles  bring  before  us — a  doctrine  godly  and 
wholesome  at  all  times,  but  specially  necessary 
to  times  like  those  in  which  the  Homilies  were 
written.* 

And  as  our  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  England 
permits  us  to  acknowledge  other  Churches  as  true 
Churches  of  Christ,  so  likewise  does  it  allow  us  to 
shew  due  respect  to  the  ancient  Fathers,  itself 
appealing  to  their  works  as  accrediting  its  own 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  con- 
firming its  views  of  Scriptural  rites  and  usages  by 
citing  their  testimony  as  to  the  rites  and  usages 
of  primitive  times.  Above  all,  it  requires  us  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  God's  Holy  Word, 

*  Article  XXXV. 


distinctly  referring  to  it  as  the  only  conclusive 
rule  of  faith ;  "so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read 
therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be 
required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as 
an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or 
necessary  to  salvation."  * 

It  is  sometimes  said  by  inconsiderate  persons, 
that  by  subscription  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of 
all  Christian  liberty,  and  that,  even  if  our  opinions 
should  change,  wre  are  bound  for  ever  by  our 
pledge.  This  is  a  mistake.  These  are,  assuredly, 
the  principles  by  which  we  must  abide,  so  long  as 
we  continue  Ministers  of  the  Church  ;  but  there 
is  no  compulsion  upon  us,  expressed  or  implied, 
that  we  shall  never  change  our  views,  or  that  we 
shall,  under  all  circumstances,  and  of  necessity, 
continue  to  discharge  the  ministerial  office.  Some 
members  of  our  body,  have,  in  fact,  gone  over  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  We  deeply  lament  this 
defection  :  but  they  violated  no  engagement ;  and 
we  would  not  speak  of  their  conduct  except  in 
terms  of  sorrow  and  compassion  on  their  account. 
Trusting  that  they  acted,  howrever  unhappily,  on 
the  full  and  deliberate  persuasion  of  their  own 
minds,  we  will  not,  while  deploring  their  error, 
refuse  to  them  that  measure  of  respect  which  is 
always  due  to  conscientious  men. 

*  Article  VI. 


Not  doubting  that  we  who  are  assembled  toge- 
ther this  day,  as  Ministers  of  the  Church,  feel  our 
obligation  to  speak  and  act  in  conformity  with  its 
principles,  I  shall  be  permitted,  I  trust,  to  offer  a 
few  observations  as  to  the  care  which  on  this 
ground  it  behoves  us  to  exercise. 

And  here  I  must  take  but  a  limited  part  of  a 
very  wide  field,  confining  myself  chiefly  to  the 
mention  of  one  or  two  terms  often  used  in  a  way 
very  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  and  to  lead  to 
consequences  by  no  means  felicitous.  "There 
is,"  says  Dr.  Barrow,*  "  a  strange  enchantment  in 
words,  which  being  (although  with  no  great  colour 
of  reason)  assumed,  do  work  on  the  fancies  of 
men,  especially  of  the  weaker  sort."  And  again, 
"  Words,  innocently  or  carelessly  used,  are  by 
interpretation  extended  to  signify  great  matters, 
or  what  you  please." 

In  pursuance  of  my  plan,  I  would,  in  the  first 
place,  notice  the  word  ALTAR,  as  intended  to  de- 
signate the  Lord's  table. 

This  application  of  the  word  is  not  modern.  In 
speaking  of  the  Altar,  the  Altar  Book,  the  Altar 
Service,  &c.  we  talk  only  as  others  have  talked 
before  us  ;  and  we  use  a  term,  which  although 
not  found  in  the  New  Testament  as  denoting  the 
Lord's  table,  may  easily  be  borrowed  in  a  figura- 
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live  sense  from  the  ancient  Scriptures  ;  but  it  is  a 
term  which  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  Church. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion  we  appeal  to  its  own 
authentic  documents  ;  its  Liturgy,  Articles,  Ho- 
milies, and  Canons.  But  our  chief  attention  may 
now  be  best  directed  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

The  first  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  VI.,  in 
the  year  1549,  may  be  considered,  according  to 
the  observation  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,*1  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Missal 
and  the  Prayer  Book — the  Prayer  Book  which  we 
now  have.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  it  should 
exhibit  some  traces  of  the  Missal,  and  accordingly 
the  word  altar  occurs  in  its  Communion  Service 
at  least  three  times  :  but  in  the  Service  of  1552, 
the  second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  it  is  in 
every  instance  struck  out ;  and  if  another  expres- 
sion is  used  in  the  place  of  it,  that  expression  is 
the  Lord's  table.  This  circumstance  is  the  more 
worthy  of  remark,  because  wherever  in  the  older 
of  these  books  the  phrase  GOD'S  BOARD  was 
adopted  as  descriptive  of  the  Lord's  table,  it  was 
allowed  to  remain. 

Now  let  me  use  here  an  argument  of  analogy. 

In  the  book  of  1549  is  a  prayer  commencing 
thus,  "  Let  us  pray  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's 
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church  ; "  including,  in  the  term  "  Christ's 
church/'  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living.  The 
corresponding  prayer  of  1552  says,  "  Let  us  pray 
for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  church  militant 
here  on  earth"  thus  excluding  all  allusion  to  the 
dead.  Further,  whereas  the  former  prayer  re- 
commended to  the  mercy  of  God  those  "  which 
are  departed  hence  from  us  with  the  sign  of 
faith,  and  now  do  rest  in  the  sleep  of  peace,"  this 
was  wholly  omitted  in  the  second  book.  Precisely, 
therefore,  as  we  argue  from  this  twofold  alteration 
that  the  Church  intended  to  withhold  its  sanction 
of  prayers  for  the  dead,  so  likewise  do  we  con- 
clude, that  the  omission  or  change  of  the  word 
altar  was  meant  to  guard  against  the  perversions 
and  superstitions  to  which  the  use  of  it  might 
again  conduct  us. 

But  on  this  point  we  are  not  left  either  to  pro- 
babilities or  to  analogy. 

In  the  interval  between  1549  and  1552  the 
marked  attention  both  of  the  King  and  of  the 
Reformers  had  been  drawn  to  the  subject;  and  in 
the  injunctions  of  Bishop  Ridley,  at  his  Visitation 
of  1 550,  and  in  the  letter  afterwards  sent  to  that 
good  Bishop  from  the  King  in  Council,  in  order 
to  enforce  the  injunctions,  we  have,  perhaps,  all 
the  information  which  on  this  head  can  be  de- 
sired. 

We  know,  as  an  historical  fact,  that  with  the 


declining  influence  of  Popery  altars  began  to  dis- 
appear. To  this  circumstance  allusion  is  made  in 
the  Bishop's  injunctions :  the  following  short  ex- 
tract is  taken  from  Strype's  summary  of  them  :* 
"  Whereas  some  used  the  Lord's  board  after  the 
form  of  a  table,  and  some  of  an  altar,  therefore 
wishing  a  godly  unity  to  be  in  all  the  diocese,  and 
considering  that  the  form  of  a  table  might  more 
move  the  hearts  of  the  simple  from  the  old  super- 
stitious opinion  of  the  Popish  mass,  and  to  the 
right  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Curates  and 
Churchwardens  were  exhorted  to  erect  and  set  up 
the  Lord's  board  after  the  fashion  of  an  honest 
table,  decently  covered,  in  such  place  of  the  choir 
or  chancel  as  should  be  thought  most  meet  by 
their  discretion,"  &c.  When  this  was  urged 
against  Ridley  by  the  Commissioners,  a  little  be- 
fore he  suffered  at  the  stake,  he  replied,  "  It  was 
done  upon  this  consideration  among  others,  for 
that  altars  seemed  to  come  nigh  the  Jews'  usage  ;"-f- 
meaning,  I  suppose,  that  they  implied  a  sacrifice. 
The  King's  letter  to  Bishop  Ridley,  after  some 
preliminary  observations  concerning  the  removal, 
"  on  good  and  godly  considerations,"  of  the  altars 
within  most  part  of  the  churches  in  the  realm,  and 
concerning  the  importance  of  putting  an  end  to 

*  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  Book  I.,  c.  xxx.     1550. 
t  Ibid,  Book  I.,  c.  xxviii. 
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divisions  in  this  matter,  adds,  "  We  have  thought 
good,  by  the  advice  of  our  Council,  to  require  you, 
and  nevertheless  specially  to  charge  and  command 
you,  for  the  avoiding  of  all  matters  of  further 
contention  and  strife  about  the  standing  or  taking 
away  of  the  said  altars,  to  give  substantial  order 
throughout  all  your  diocese,  that  with  all  diligence 
all  the  altars  in  every  church  or  chapel  (as  well 
in  places  exempted  as  not  exempted),  within  your 
said  diocese,  be  taken  down,  and  instead  thereof 
a  table  be  set  up  in  some  convenient  part  of  the 
chancel,  within  every  such  church  or  chapel,  to 
serve  for  the  ministration  of  the  blessed  Com- 
munion."* 

Similar  orders  having  been  sent  to  all  the  other 
Bishops  in  November  1550,  "  altars  were  generally 
every  where  taken  away."-f~ 

The  Diocese  of  Chichester  was  an  exception. 
For  particulars,  reference  may  be  had  to  Strype 
and  other  writers.  But  the  mention  of  it  here  is  not 
irrelevant,  because  both  the  reason  alleged  by  the 
Bishop  for  his  disobedience  to  the  Royal  command, 
and  his  deprivation  on  account  of  that  disobedience, 
prove  that  the  matter  was  deemed  on  both  sides  to 
be  of  high  importance.  The  Bishop  did  not  object, 
it  seems,  either  as  to  the  form  of  the  altar,  or  the  ma- 

*  Parker  Society's  Works  of  Ridley,  Appendix  VI. 
f  Strype' s  Memorials,  Book  I.,  c.  xxviii.     1550. 
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terials  of  it :  but  he  felt  that  the  commandment  to 
take  down  the  altars  was  an  "  abolishment  both  of 
the  name  and  the  thing,  in  the  use  of  the  Holy 
Communion  ;"*  and  this  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  execute.  In  May  1551,  another  order  was 
issued,  of  a  most  stringent  and  peremptory  nature, 
for  putting  down  forthwith  all  altars  within  this 
diocese,  and  setting  up  tables  in  their  stead.-f"  So 
clear  is  it  that  these  changes  in  the  Prayer  Book  as 
to  the  term  altar  were  the  result  of  serious  and 
deliberate  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Reformers. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  Queen  Mary's  days, 
when  Popery  was  again  in  the  ascendant,  the 
altars  should  be  restored ;  and  such  was  the  fact. 
They  were  finally  removed  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth. 

In  accordance  with  what  was  done  as  to  this 
expurgation  of  the  Prayer  Book  is  the  82nd  Canon, 
requiring  a  Communion  table  in  every  Church. 

But  if  our  Church,  in  abolishing  the  altar  meant 
to  abolish  "both  the  name  and  the  thing,"  it 
would  scarcely  stop  here :  on  the  same  principle 
it  would  change  or  omit  whatever  other  expressions 
tended  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  the  mass.  Such 
alterations  it  accordingly  made  :  carrying  its  cau  - 
tion  almost  to  an  extreme  of  scrupulosity.  But  it 

*  Strype,  Book  II.,  c.  xviii. 
t  Ibid,  Book  II.,  c.  iv. 
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was  felt  then,  as  the  necessity  has  arisen  for  our 
feeling  now,  that  phrases  harmless  in  themselves, 
may,  by  conventional  use,  lead  to  disunion,  and  even 
to  false  views  of  Scriptural  truth. 

In  pointing  out  some  of  these  alterations,  I  shall 
be  led  to  notice  certain  kindred  terms,  which,  like 
the  word  altar,  are  liable  to  misconception :  I  ad- 
vert especially  to  the  word  sacrifice)  and  the  word 
priest. 

For  the  illustration  of  the  subject,  a  few  refer- 
ences may  suffice. 

In  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  are 
these  words : 

"  When  he  (the  Priest)  delivereth  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  body  of  Christ,  he  shall  say  to  every 
one  these  words :  '  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting 
life.' 

"  And  the  Minister  delivering  the  sacrament  of 
the  blood,  and  giving  every  one  to  drink  once,  and 
no  more,  shall  say,  "  The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  was  shed  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body 
and  soul  unto  everlasting  life." 

For  these  addresses  were  substituted  in  the 
second  Book  the  following  words  : 

"  When  he  (i.  e.  the  Minister)  delivereth  the 
bread,  he  shall  say,  '  Take  and  eat  this  in  remem- 
brance that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  him 
in  thy  heart  by  faith  with  thanksgiving.' 
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"  And  tlie  Minister  that  delivereth  the  cup  shall 
say,  '  Drink  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ's 
blood  was  shed  for  thee,  and  be  thankful.' ' 

Further,  a  following  Rubric  in  the  first  Book, 
after  directing  that  the  portions  of  bread  prepared 
for  the  Communion  be  divided  into  two  pieces  at  the 
least,  or  more,  by  the  discretion  of  the  Minister, 
and  so  distributed,  adds,  "  And  men  must  not 
think  less  to  be  received  in  part  than  in  the  whole, 
but  in  each  of  them  the  whole  body  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ."  This  is  entirely  omitted  in  the 
second  Book. 

I  will  adduce  but  one  more  illustration.  The 
Prayer  Book  of  1 549,  although  it  forbade,  after  the 
consecration  of  the  elements,  any  elevation  or  shew- 
ing the  Sacrament  to  the  people,  furnishes  an  ad- 
dress to  Almighty  God,  which  has  sometimes  been 
thought — although  surely  on  very  slight  grounds — 
to  offer  up  the  consecrated  elements  in  the  way  of 
sacrifice. 

This  was  left  out  in  the  Book  of  1552,  and  a 
part  of  it  was  appointed  to  be  read  after  the  Com- 
munion. But  after  the  Communion  there  could  be 
no  offering  of  a  sacrifice ;  this  must  have  been 
immediately  after  the  consecration,  and  before  the 
Communion,  or  not  at  all. 

If  the  compilers  of  our  Prayer  Book  really 
thought  that  some  lingering  notion  of  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  was  likely  to  be  connected  with  the 
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address  as  it  originally  stood,  they  could  scarcely 
have  taken  a  more  effectual  mode  to  get  rid  of  it. 

I  have  said  that  our  Reformers  seem  to  have 
gone  in  these  matters  to  the  extreme  of  scrupu- 
losity. This  appears  especially  by  the  forms 
adopted  in  the  second  Book,,  on  the  delivery  of 
the  bread  and  wine. 

Of  these  it  has  been  said,  that  if  the  forms  in 
the  first  Book  were  thought  to  savour  too  much  of 
the  real  presence,  in  the  corporal  sense  of  the  word, 
those  of  the  second  Book,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to 
reduce  the  Sacrament  to  a  bare  eating  and  drinking 
in  remembrance  of  the  death  and  passion  of  our 
Lord.  Hence,  "  They  were  in  a  little  time,",  says 
Wheatly,  "as  much  disliked  as  the  former:  and 
therefore,  upon  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the 
throne  (whose  design  and  endeavour  was  to  unite 
the  nation  as  much  as  she  could  in  one  doctrine 
and  faith),  both  these  forms  were  enjoined  to  be 
used  (as  we  have  them  still),  to  satisfy  both 
parties."*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
while  these  forms  were  thus  combined  with  a  view 
to  both  parties,  they  accord  with  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation. 

The  immediate  inference  from  all  this  is,  that 
the  Church  of  England  does  not  consider  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  as,  in  any  literal  sense,  incor- 

*  See  Dr.  Cardwell's  History  of  Conferences,  &c. 
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porated  with  the  bread  and  wine;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  Hooker  expresses  it,  that  "  the  real 
presence  of  Christ's  most  blessed  body  and  blood 
is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Sacrament,  but  in 
the  worthy  receiver  of  the  Sacrament."  * 

Let  us,  however,  turn  to  the  statements  of  the 
Church  itself  on  the  subject. 

With  the  following  sentences  we  are  all  familiar. 
"  What  is  the  outward  part  or  sign  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  ?  "  "  Bread  and  wine,  which  the  Lord 
hath  commanded  to  be  received."  "  What  is  the 
inward  part  or  thing  signified  ? "  "  The  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily  and  indeed 
taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's 
Supper."  What  is  meant  in  this  sentence  by  the 
words  "the  faithful,"  may  be  learned  from  the 
29th  Article :  "  The  wicked,  and  such  as  be 
void  of  a  lively  faith,  although  they  do  carnally 
and  visibly  press  with  their  teeth  (as  St.  Augustin 
saith),  the  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  yet  in  nowise  are  they  partakers  of  Christ ; 
but  rather  to  their  condemnation  do  they  eat  and 
drink  the  sign  or  Sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing." 

The  cautionary  Rubric,  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
munion Service,  shews  much  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  to  this 
subject.  In  reference  to  the  order  that  the  com- 

*  Hooker,  Book  V.,  c.  Ixvii.,  §  6. 
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municants  shall  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  kneel- 
ing, "  It  is  hereby  declared/'  says  the  Rubric, 
"  that  thereby  no  adoration  is  intended,  or  ought 
to  be  done,  either  unto  the  Sacramental  bread  and 
wine  there  bodily  received,  or  unto  any  corporal 
presence  of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood.  For 
the  Sacramental  bread  and  wine  remain  still  in 
their  natural  substances,  and  therefore  may  not  be 
adored  (for  that  were  idolatry  to  be  abhorred  of 
all  faithful  Christians) ;  and  the  natural  body  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  heaven,  and  not 
here." 

To  the  same  purport  is  the  28th  Article. 
"  Transubstantiation  (or  the  change  of  the  sub- 
stance of  bread  and  wine)  in  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ,  but  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  over- 
throweth  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,  and  hath 
given  occasion  to  many  superstitions. 

"  The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten, 
in  the  Supper  only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual 
manner :  and  the  mean  whereby  the  body  of 
Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is  faith." 
There  is  therefore  a  spiritual  presence,  but  not  a 
bodily  presence.  Such  a  notion,  in  every  sense, 
our  Church  rejects. 

It  admits,  therefore,  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  no  propitiatory  sacrifice.  It  ac- 
knowledges no  other  sacrifice  but  "  that  full,  per- 
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feet,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation  and  satis- 
faction," which  our  blessed  Lord,  "  by  his  one 
oblation  of  himself  once  offered,"  made  upon  the 
cross  "  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  With  this 
language  of  the  Communion  Service  corresponds 
the  31st  Article,  "Of  the  one  oblation  of  Christ 
finished  upon  the  cross." 

"  The  offering  of  Christ  once  made  is  that  per- 
fect redemption,  propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for 
all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and 
actual ;  and  there  is  none  other  satisfaction  for  sin, 
but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the  sacrifices  of  masses, 
in  which  it  was  commonly  said,  that  the  priest  did 
offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have 
remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables, 
and  dangerous  deceits." 

The  Homily,  on  this  subject,  is  to  the  same 
general  purport:  bidding  us  especially  beware, 
lest,  "of  the  memory,"  the  Lord's  Supper  "be 
made  a  sacrifice." 

That  there  are  senses  in  which  the  word  sacri- 
fice may  be  properly  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  not  denied.  We  find  the  term  in  our  own 
service  ;  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  introduced 
strengthens  the  argument.  We  entreat  God  "  to 
accept  this  our  sacrifice."  What  sacrifice  ? 
"  Our  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving."  We 
offer  a  second  sacrifice;  and  of  what  nature? 
c  We  present  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to 
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be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  unto  " 
God.  The  word  is  also  used  in  the  same  prayer 
in  reference  to  "  our  bounden  duty  and  service." 
These  are  the  only  instances  in  which  it  occurs 
in  that  service,  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  point  before 
us ;  and  it  is  here  obviously  used  in  a  figurative 
sense. 

It  is  further  admitted,  that  both  the  ancient 
Fathers  and  some  of  our  own  great  Divines  speak 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  under  the  name  of  a  sacri- 
fice, and  that  not  in  express  terms,  as  a  sacrifice 
of  ourselves,  or  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  but 
with  apparently  greater  latitude  ;  and  even  in  a 
way,  if  partially  quoted,  which  might  seem  to  give 
some  colour  to  the  Popish  doctrine. 

In  reference  to  this  matter  I  would  repeat  an 
observation  already  made,  and  say, 

Firstly.  That  a  practice,  under  some  circum- 
stances harmless,  may,  under  different  circum- 
stances, be  very  injurious.  At  particular  periods, 
familiarity  with  the  language  of  Rome  may  greatly 
predispose  the  mind  for  an  admission  of  Romish 
principles. 

Secondly.  That  as  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  I  acknowledge  the  authority  of  no  pri- 
vate individual,  ancient  or  modern,  in  a  question 
of  doctrine.  With  true  respect  for  all  who  are 
entitled  to  it,  and  with  a  just  acknowledgment  of 
the  valuable  instruction  to  be  derived  from  their 
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works,  yet,  be  they  of  what  age  or  of  what  country 
they  may,  ante-Nicene  or  post-Nicene,  Popish  or 
Protestant,  they  are  not  to  stand  with  me,  as  a 
Christian,  in  place  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or,  as  a 
Christian  Minister,  in  place  of  my  own  church. 

Thirdly.  In  looking  to  ancient  as  well  as  other 
writers,  we  must  carefully  examine  when  a  word 
is  used  by  them  in  different  senses — as  for  in- 
stance, the  wrord  sacrifice — what  is  the  sense  which 
they  intended  in  the  passage  adduced  ?  If  we 
place  in  juxta-position  various  passages  from 
various  writers,  merely  because  the  same  term  is 
found  there,  and  then  reason  as  if  this  term  had  in 
all  cases  the  very  same  meaning,  no  great  depend- 
ence surely  is  to  be  placed  in  our  conclusions. 

Fourthly.  As  to  the  ancient  Fathers,  we  have, 
in  the  Preface  of  Archbishop  Usher's  Reply  to  a 
Jesuit,  the  following  conclusive  statement ;  and  I 
cite  it  in  the  belief  that  few  men  were  ever  more 
conversant  with  their  works,  or  more  competent 
to  give  an  opinion. 

"  The  doctrine,"  says  Usher,  "  that  here  I  take 
upon  me  to  defend,  is  that  which,  by  public  au- 
thority is  professed  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
comprised  in  the  Book  of  Articles,  agreed  upon  in 
the  Synod  held  at  London  in  1 562 ;  concerning 
which  I  dare  be  bold  to  challenge  our  challenger 
and  all  his  accomplices,  that  they  shall  never  be 
able  to  prove  that  there  is  either  any  one  article 

c2 
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of  religion  disallowed  therein,  which  the  Saints 
and  Fathers  of  the  primitive  Church  did  generally 
hold  to  be  true,  or  any  one  point  of  doctrine 
allowed,  which,  by  these  Saints  and  Fathers,  was 
generally  held  to  be  untrue."  I  scarcely  need  to 
add,  that  among  the  subjects  in  debate  is  that  of 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  that  Usher's  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  our  Church  on  this  subject  is  that 
which  we  generally  adopt.  Thus  much  as  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

With  respect  to  the  great  Divines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  single 
citation  ;  it  is  from  Bishop  Jewel ;  and  I  select 
him  the  rather  because  he  takes  up  the  language 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient  Fathers, 
and  gives  us  his  own  explanation  of  it. 

"  Chrysostom,"  saith  the  Bishop,  "  sheweth  in 
what  sense  other  ancient  Fathers  used  this  word, 
sacrifice  :  for,  as  he  saith,  we  offer  up  the  same 
sacrifice  that  Christ  offered,  so  in  most  plain  wise, 
and  by  sundry  words,  he  removeth  all  doubt,  and 
declareth  in  what  sort  and  meaning  we  offer 
it.  He  saith  not,  cwe  offer  up  the  Son  of  God 
unto  his  Father,'  and  that  ' verily  and  indeed;' 
but  contrariwise,  thus  he  saith,  '  we  offer  indeed, 
but  in  remembrance  of  his  death.  This  sacrifice 
is  an  example  of  that  sacrifice ;  this  that  we  do  is 
in  remembrance  of  that  that  was  done.  We  offer 
up  the  same  that  Christ  offered,  or  rather,  we  work 
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the  remembrance  of  that  sacrifice.'  Thus,"  adds 
Jewel,  "  we  offer  up  Christ ;  that  is  to  say,  an  ex- 
ample, a  commemoration,  a  remembrance  of  the 
death  of  Christ/'* 

"  Seeing  then,"  as  Hooker  has  justly  said, 
"  sacrifice  is  now  no  part  of  the  Church  ministry," 
there  can  be  no  sacrificing  priest,  none  to  make 
oblation  in  that  character,  no  earthly  mediator 
between  the  Almighty  and  his  people.  This  is 
abundantly  established  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  by  a  train  of  reasoning  bearing 
upon  the  subject ;  and  it  is  evident,  on  considering 
that  Epistle,  that  such  sacrificers  and  mediators 
would  "  plainly  seem,"  according  to  the  words  of 
Bishop  Hall,  "to  put  Christ  out  of  his  office. "-f  St. 
Peter  also  represents  every  Christian  community 
as  a  temple  raised  to  God,  and  every  individual 
Christian  as  a  priest  in  that  temple.  "  Ye  are 
built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to 
offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  by 
Jesus  Christ.";}: 

But  our  more  immediate  enquiry  is,  "  What  says 
the  Church  of  England  ?"  And  our  first  reference 
will  naturally  be  to  the  Ordination  Service.  In 

*  See  the  whole  passage  in  Archdeacon  Samuel  Wilber- 
force's  Eucharistica. 

f  No  Peace  with  Rome. 
J  1  Peter  ii.  5. 
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the  description  there  given  of  the  Priest's  office — 
a  description  full  of  weighty  instruction — there  is 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it,  as  the  office  of  a 
sacrificer  or  mediator  for  the  Church  of  God. 
Does  not  the  Church  by  this  silence  speak  loudly? 

And  what  do  we  read  in  the  Homily  concern- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper  ?  While  requiring  of  the 
communicant  to  acknowledge  no  other  mediator 
and  advocate  but  Christ  only,  "  Herein,"  it  adds,, 
"  thou  needest  no  other  man's  help,  no  other  sacri- 
fice or  oblation,  no  sacrificing  Priest,  no  mass,  no 
means  established  by  man's  invention." 

If,  in  speaking  thus,  we  appear  to  lower  the 
dignity  of  the  priesthood,  we  take  from  it  nothing 
to  which  it  is  of  right  entitled.  The  Christian 
Priest  has  a  high  and  holy  calling,  but  it  is  not  to 
offer  sacrifice  ;  he  is,  among  other  duties,  "  to  be  a 
messenger,  watchman,  and  steward  of  the  Lord ; 
to  feed  and  provide  for  the  Lord's  family ;  to  seek 
for  Christ's  sheep  that  are  dispersed  abroad,  that 
they  may  be  saved  through  Christ  for  ever."* 

Permit  me  to  go  one  step  farther,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  consideration,  Is  it  not  desirable  to  abstain 
from  all  such  modes  of  expression,  whether  de- 
rived from  the  Church  of  Rome  or  not,  as  tend  to 
throw  around  the  Lord's  table  a  sort  of  mysterious 
and  fearful  obscurity  unknown  to  our  liturgical 

*  Ordination  of  Priests. 
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service  ?  It  were  easy  to  cite  strong  epithets  on 
this  as  on  some  other  subjects,  from  our  Homilies  ; 
but  none  of  us,  as  already  stated,  considers  himself 
bound  to  the  use  of  every  ardent  word  which  oc- 
curs in  them,  or  to  defend  it  as  necessarily  the 
happiest  and  most  judicious.  Our  authorized  and 
best  exemplar  is  the  Communion  Service ;  and  it 
is  as  admirable  for  sobriety,  as  it  is  for  the  spirit 
of  devotion.  The  reverence  here  exhibited  is 
indeed  full  of  awe ;  but  there  is  no  false  humility, 
no  over-strained  or  hyperbolical  language,  no 
darkening  of  the  Divine  counsels  by  an  earthly 
veil :  all  is  as  clear  as  it  is  elevated ;  all  suited  to  a 
reasonable  service  ;  adapted  to  the  understanding 
and  the  feelings  of  the  poorest  and  simplest  of 
Christ's  flock  as  of  the  most  eminent  of  its  ap- 
pointed shepherds  :  the  Divine  ordinance  holding 
forth  alike  to  both  classes  the  evidence  of  that  love 
which  passeth  knowledge,  and  imparting  to  both, 
by  the  same  Spirit,  the  benefits  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  convey. 

And  in  the  same  manner  it  behoves  us  to  be 
careful,  lest  by  any  unauthorized  innovations  upon 
the  accredited  usages  of  our  Church,  we  turn  men 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  truth,  and  incline  them 
to  the  corrupt  principles  from  which  the  Reforma- 
tion set  us  free. 

The  Church  of  Rome,  in  maintaining  the  notion 
of  a  real  altar,  and  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ 
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in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  a 
material  sacrifice,  and  a  sacrificing  Priest,  very 
naturally  fell  into  practices  and  ceremonies  in 
accordance  with  such  errors.  The  Church  of 
England,  in  abjuring  the  principle,  has  cast  off 
the  corresponding  usage.  Were  we  now  to  set 
up  "the  Lord's  board"  in  form  of  an  altar,  or 
to  elevate  and  show  the  sacrament  to  the  people, 
however  innocent  might  be  our  intention,  and 
however  faithfully  we  might  in  our  own  minds 
adhere  to  our  Protestant  Church,  Rome  must  even- 
tually reap  the  benefit. 

And  a  similar  remark  may  be  applied  to  the 
words  sacramental,  sacramentally ,  sacramental 
ordinances,  and  such  like,  when  vaguely  and  im- 
properly used ;  words  to  which  no  blame  can 
attach  if  properly  applied,  but  of  very  mischievous 
tendency  if  allowed  in  common  parlance  to  stand 
for  those  ordinances  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  wrongly  numbered  among  her  sacraments. 
It  might  not  be  difficult  to  plead  for  such  terms 
the  usage  of  former  days  ;  but,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  probable  mischief  of  such  language  in  times 
like  the  present  is  far  greater  than  in  times  which 
are  past. 

The  last  leading  point  to  which  I  turn,  is  the 
use  of  the  word  "  church,"  and  of  certain  terms 
connected  with  it. 

"There  is  no  one  term   that  I   know,"   says 
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Bishop  Hall,  "  in  all  use  of  speech,  so  various."4 
And  the  result  is,  much  "vagueness  in  the  use 
of  it."f 

The  19th  Article,  entitled  "Of  the  Church," 
runs  thus,  "  The  visible  church  of  Christ  is  a  con- 
gregation of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure 
word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be 
duly  ministered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance, 
in  all  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the 
same." 

The  word  ' '  congregation  "  may  probably  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament,  which 
applies  this  term  to  the  ancient  church ;  and 
although  we  have  authority  in  the  New  Testament 
to  speak  of  every  congregation  which  has  the 
requisite  characteristics,  as  a  church,  a  particular 
church ;  yet, "  in  reference  to  the  one  Head  they 
are  governed  by,  and  the  one  faith  they  agree 
in,  they  are  all  but  one  church  :"^  they  form  one 
universal  church.  And  it  is  this  one  universal 
visible  church  which  the  Article  describes  ;  what 
the  Communion  Service  calls  "  the  blessed  com- 
pany of  all  faithful  people,"  and  the  Canon  men- 
tions as  "the  whole  congregation  of  Christian 
people  dispersed  throughout  the  world." 

*  "The  Reconciler." 

f  Jackson. 

t  Beveridge,  Article  XIX. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  definition  in  the  Article 
leaves  some  points  undecided.  It  is  not  stated, 
for  instance,  what  are  the  things  requisite  for  the 
due  ministration  of  the  sacraments  ;  nor,  although 
every  branch  of  the  visible  universal  church  must 
be  governed  by  some  laws,  what  those  laws 
are  to  be,  or  what  is  to  be  the  constitution  of 
it.  The  definition  is  as  general  as  possible.  Our 
Reformers,  while  adopting  that  form  of  church 
government  which  was  bequeathed  to  us  by 
apostolical  authority  from  early  ages,  and  adher- 
ing to  it  inflexibly,  have,  nevertheless,  not  intro- 
duced the  subject  in  the  Article  :  mentioning  only, 
as  essential  to  a  visible  church,  purity  of  doc- 
trine and  a  due  administration  of  the  sacraments. 

In  speaking  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  we 
are  naturally  reminded  of  its  opposite,  the  church 
invisible. 

This  phrase,  in  its  most  obvious  meaning,  seems 
to  point  to  those  who  have  already  departed  this 
life  in  the  faith  of  Christ ;  but  it  has  also  been 
applied  by  many  writers  to  faithful  Christians  now 
living :  whose  persons,  indeed,  are  visible,  but 
whose  real  character,  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  known 
to  him  only  who  searcheth  the  heart. 

For  the  visible  church  is  clearly  composed  of 
persons  who  differ  widely  from  each  other  both  in 
principles  and  in  conduct ;  some  of  them  merely 
making  a  profession  of  religion,  and  others  serving 
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God  "  in  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart."  "  The 
visible  church  is  like  to  a  floor,  in  which  are 
both  wheat  and  chaff :  it  is  like  to  a  field,  wherein 
there  are  both  tares  and  wheat :  it  is  like  a  net, 
which  gathers  of  every  kind,  fishes  good  and  bad  : 
it  is  like  Noah's  ark,  wherein  were  all  sorts  of 
beasts,  clean  and  unclean."*  Between  these  re- 
spective classes  in  the  church  we  cannot  with  any 
certainty  distinguish ;  and  the  Article  therefore, 
in  the  spirit  of  charity,  supposes  all  to  be  faithful 
men,  who  having  been  admitted  into  the  church 
by  baptism,  make  a  visible  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. Hence,  in  applying  to  the  church  the 
epithet  holy,  "  The  word,"  says  Beveridge,  "  is  so 
to  be  understood,  as  that  there  are  none  of  the 
visible  church  but  only  such  as  profess  holiness  and 
faith,  though  they  be  not  really  faithful  and  holy. 
For  it  is  this  outward  profession  of  faith  in  Christ 
that  entitles  us  to  church-membership  here  on 
earth,  though  it  is  only  the  inward  possession  of 
Christ  by  faith  that  entitles  us  to  communion  with 
the  church  in  heaven."  We  see  in  these  remarks 
the  principle  on  which  our  services  are  throughout 
constructed :  and  a  service  meant  to  be  general 
cannot  be  constructed  in  any  other  way. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  not  be  needful 
to  dwell  at  much  length  on  the  expression  in  our 

*  Beveridge,  Article  XIX. 
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creeds  and  canons,  "  the  catholic  church."  The 
meaning  obviously  is,  the  universal  church ;  a 
phrase  which  we  have  in  the  Litany  and  in  the 
prayer  for  the  church  militant.  For  the  word 
catholic  itself,  in  this  application  of  it,  there  is  no 
authority  in  the  New  Testament ;  it  was  originally 
thus  used  by  early  Christian  writers  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  was  from  them  adopted  by  the  Latins. 

One  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  con- 
siderations is  this,  whenever  the  word  "  church  " 
occurs,  either  in  writing  or  conversation,  we  shall 
do  well  to  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  it.  Were 
this  rule  carefully  observed,  we  should  not  call  the 
Clergy  the  church,  however  valuable  their  minis- 
trations ;  we  should  not  apply  that  term  even  to 
the  Bishops,  however  high  their  station,  and  im- 
portant their  office :  still  less  should  we  ever  fall 
into  the  grievous  error  of  ascribing  to  the  church 
powers  and  functions  which  belong  only  to  God. 

Further,  when  we  hear  of  authoritative  com- 
mands advanced  in  the  name  of  the  church,  or  of 
startling  claims  put  forth  on  its  behalf,  it  would 
be  well  to  inquire  where  are  they  to  be  found  ? 
Not  that  there  can  be  any  reasonable  objection  to 
such  expressions  as  "  church  doctrines,"  "  church 
authority,"*  "  the  judgment  of  the  church,"  &c., 

*  For  the  views  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  authority 
of  the  church,  &c.,  see  Articles  XX.  and  XXXIV.;  the  first 
affirming  that  "  the  church  hath  power  to  decree,  rites  or 
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when  not  used  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  manner  ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  understanding 
as  to  the  right  use  of  such  terms  :  they  can 
otherwise  render  little  service  to  the  cause  of 
truth. 

That  glorious  things  have  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures been  spoken  of  the  church,  must  be  known 
to  every  man  wrho  is  conversant  with  the  Bible  ; 
and  while  "  all  God's  promises  to  the  church/'  as 
Jackson  observes,  "  principally  belong  to  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  it,  who  are  distinctly  and  indi- 
vidually known  to  himself  only,  and  not  to  us,"  yet 
must  we  look  upon  the  visible  church  itself,  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  as  signally  under  the  Divine 
protection.  It  was  the  exclamation  of  a  reluctant 
prophet,  when  looking  upon  the  ancient  church 
while  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Moab — although 
with  many  of  the  people  God  was  not  pleased — 
'e  The  Lord  his  God  is  with  him,  and  the  shout  of  a 
king  is  among  them."*  "Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth 

ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of  faith, "  and  yet 
that  "it  is  not  lawful  for  the  church  to  ordain  anything 
that  is  contrary  to  God's  Word  written  ;"  and  that,  "besides 
the  same,  it  ought  not  to  enforce  anything  to  be  believed  for 
necessity  of  salvation  :" — the  latter  stating  that  "  every  par- 
ticular or  national  church  hath  authority  to  ordain,  change, 
and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  church  ordained  only 
by  man's  authority,  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying." 
On  these  Articles,  consult  Beveridge  and  Burnet. 
*  Numbers  xxiii.  21. 
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thee,  and  cursed  is  he  that  curseth  thee."*  To 
the  visible  church  of  Christ  is  promised  perpetual 
duration  :  the  favour  and  blessing  of  the  Al- 
mighty rest  upon  it  from  age  to  age  ;  and  the 
presence  of  Him  who  redeemed  it  by  his  blood 
will  be  with  it  to  the  end  of  the  world.  To  belong 
to  it  is  an  inestimable  privilege  ;  and  its  prospects 
in  the  latter  days  are  described  in  the  most  glow- 
ing words  which  language  can  supply.  But  ac- 
cording to  an  observation  already  made,  all  who 
profess  to  worship  God,,  do  not  worship  in  spirit 
and  in  truth :  and  it  is  one  great  design  of  the 
institution  of  the  church  to  train  up  its  children  for 
heaven.  In  speaking  of  that  branch  of  it  which  is 
planted  among  ourselves,  we  are  doubtless  autho- 
rized to  apply  to  it,  in  some  measure,  the  titles  and 
description  which  the  Scriptures  assign  generally  to 
the  church  of  God ;  but  so  far  is  it  from  proclaiming 
itself  as  the  depository  of  gifts  and  powers  which 
shall,  without  individual  piety,  secure  the  salva- 
tion of  those  whom  it  has  received  in  baptism — as 
if  they  were  to  inherit  eternal  life  in  virtue  of  such 
reception,  or  by  partaking  of  its  ordinances — that 
no  pains  are  spared  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of 
faith  in  Christ,  and  of  a  conversation  according  to 
godliness.  This  lesson  is  impressed  upon  sponsors 
on  behalf  of  the  infant  at  its  baptism ;  the  child  is 

*   Numbers  xxiv.  9. 
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even  personally  addressed,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
he  shall  hereafter  fight  manfully  under  the  banners 
of  Christ.  Among  the  first  lessons  which  he  learns 
when  he  becomes  capable  of  instruction,  are  those 
in  the  Catechism ;  and  what  is  the  summary  which 
he  is  here  taught  to  give  of  the  Creed  ?  "  First, 
I  learn  to  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  made 
me  and  all  the  world;  secondly,  in  God  the  Son, 
who  redeemed  me  and  all  mankind ;  thirdly,  in 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  me  and  all 
the  elect  people  of  God."  The  same  principle  is 
pursued  at  confirmation ;  the  questions  and  an- 
swers bearing  directly  upon  personal  religion.  A 
similar  course  is  followed  at  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
the  Minister  exhorting  each  respective  communi- 
cant to  feed  on  Christ  in  his  heart  by  faith  with 
thanksgiving. 

To  a  like  purport  is  the  language  of  the  Ho- 
milies :  a  Now  it  followeth  to  have  with  this  know- 
ledge a  sure  and  constant  faith,  not  only  that  the 
death  of  Christ  is  available  for  the  redemption  of 
all  the  world,  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  recon- 
ciliation with  God  the  Father,  but  also  that  he 
hath  made  upon  the  cross  a  full  and  sufficient 
sacrifice  for  thee ;  a  perfect  cleansing  of  thy  sins, 
so  that  thou  acknowledgest  no  other  Saviour, 
Redeemer,  Mediator,  Advocate,  Intercessor,  but 
Christ  only;  and  that  thou  mayest  say  with  the 
apostle,  that  he  loved  thee,  and  gave  himself  for 
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thee  :  for  this  is  to  stick  fast  by  Christ's  promise 
made  in  his  institution,  to  make  Christ  thine  own, 
and  to  apply  his  merits  unto  thyself."* 

A  second  inference  to  be  deduced  from  the 
above  remarks  refers  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
word  catholic. 

We  have  stated  that  the  word,  as  applied  to 
the  church,  has  the  force  of  universal.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  without  manifest  incorrectness,  de- 
scribe any  particular  church  by  that  title ;  if  it 
have  the  true  marks  of  a  church,  it  is  a  branch 
of  the  church  catholic,  but  cannot  be  the  church 
catholic  itself. 

In  the  same  way  the  "  catholic  faith"  is  the  uni- 
versal faith;  "That  form  of  doctrine,"  says  Seeker  ,~j~ 
"  which  the  apostles  delivered  to  the  whole  church, 
and  is  received."  "  What  this  faith  was,"  he  adds, 
"  may  be  learned  from  their  writings,  contained  in 
the  New  Testament ;  and  at  so  great  a  distance 
of  time  we  can  learn  it  with  certainty  nowhere 
else."  Hence  the  word  catholic,  in  connection 
with  faith,  corresponds  with  the  term  orthodox  or 
scriptural.  And  in  this  sense,  likewise,  it  was  in 
early  times,  and  under  particular  circumstances, 
sometimes  applied  to  churches,  in  contradistinction 
to  other  congregations  planted  in  their  vicinity, 

*  Concerning  the  Sacrament. 

f  Lecture  XIV.  on  the  Catechism. 
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and  not  adhering  to  the  doctrines  and  usages  of 
the  apostles. 

Thus  far  all  seems  to  be  clear  as  to  the  use  and 
purport  of  the  terra.  How  it  happens  that  the 
word  has  of  late  been  joined  to  various  things 
with  which  it  has  no  very  obvious  connection,  I 
do  not  stop  to  enquire ;  but  the  effect  is  not  happy : 
the  meaning  is  sometimes,  to  say  the  least,  obscure ; 
and  to  substitute  the  more  intelligible  word  "  uni- 
versal "  or  "  scriptural,"  would  not  always  remove 
the  obscurity. 

And  as  language  is  meant  to  communicate  ideas, 
and  ours  is  a  copious  language,  it  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  some  more  simple  words  could  be 
substituted,  so  as  to  mark  the  various  senses  which 
belong  to  the  word  "catholic  "  in  its  different  com- 
binations. This  will  at  once  be  admitted,  if  we 
bring  together  some  of  the  phrases  to  which  I 
allude., 

Passing  over  the  expressions — Catholics,  Catho- 
lic Church,  Catholic  Councils,  Reformed  Catholics, 
Roman  Catholics,  Protestant  Catholics,  we  have 
"  catholic  subscription,"  "catholic  effect,"  "catho- 
lic beauty,"  and  many  other  similar  phrases  ;  the 
epithet  being  probably  in  each  case  very  good,  if 
the  speaker  or  writer  were  to  state  the  sense  in 
which  he  adopts  it;  but  for  want  of  such  explana- 
tion it  sometimes  conveys  no  clear  idea  at  least, 
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if,  indeed,  it  do  not  involve  the  subject  which  it  is 
meant  to  illustrate  in  haze  and  mystery. 

But  the  chief  objection  to  the  word  as  we  have 
it  now  in  common  use,  is  not  simply  that  it  is  often 
obscure,  but  that  it  serves,  although  most  uninten- 
tionally, to  aid  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  thus  to 
bring  injury  upon  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Romish  Church  claims  and  usurps  the  ex- 
clusive title  of  catholic.  It  is  in  reference  to  this 
term  that  Barrow  remarks,  in  a  passage  already 
cited,  u  There  is  a  strange  enchantment  in  words, 
which  being  (although  with  no  great  colour  of 
reason)  assumed,  do  work  on  the  fancies  of  men, 
especially  of  the  weaker  sort.  Of  these,  power 
doth  ever  arrogate  to  itself  such  as  are  most  opera- 
tive, by  their  force  sustaining  and  extending  itself. 

"  So  divers  prevalent  factions,"  he  adds,  "  did 
assume  to  themselves  the  name  of  catholic ;  and 
the  Roman  Church  particularly  hath  appropriated 
that  word  to  itself,  even  so  as  to  commit  a  bull, 
implying  Rome  and  the  universe  to  be  the  same 
place:  and  the  perpetual  canting  of  this  term  hath 
been  one  of  its  most  effectual  charms  to  weak 
people.  /  am  a  catholic,  that  is,  an  universal: 
therefore,  all  I  hold  is  true :  this  is  their  great 
argument."  * 

*  Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
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The  frequent  use,  therefore,  of  the  word  catho- 
lic, even  when  it  conveys  no  very  obvious  mean- 
ing, probably  operates  to  make  us  generally  more 
acquiescent  in  the  language  of  Rome,  and  more 
disposed  to  level  the  landmarks  which  our  fore- 
fathers set  up.  And  even  if  this  unhappy  influence 
should  be  only  upon  weak  minds ;  if  only  persons 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  discriminate  between 
words  and  things,  be  thus  led  imperceptibly  to 
sympathize  with  that  Church,  it  is  a  result  which 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  painful  feelings. 

But  further.  We  know  that  the  word  catholic 
is,  in  ordinary  discourse,  often  applied  directly  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  the  adherents  of  that 
Church.  In  speaking  of  a  religious  community, 
we  are  assuredly  bound  to  abstain  from  all  epithets 
or  titles  as  descriptive  of  them,  which  can  justly 
be  deemed  offensive  :  but  I  know  of  no  obligation 
to  compliment  others  with  a  title  which  is  unjust 
to  ourselves,  merely  because  they  have  chosen  to 
adopt  it.  Let  me  illustrate  the  case  by  an  example 
drawn  from  another  quarter. 

We  have  among  us  a  class  of  persons  who  are 
abettors  of  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ ;  and  they 
are  pleased  to  designate  themselves  as  Unitarians. 
But  for  us  "  to  accede  to  the  appellation  of  Unita- 
rians," says  a  late  distinguished  writer,  "is  to  yield 
up  the  very  point  in  debate  :  for  ask  them  what 
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they  mean  by  Unitarian.,  and  they  will  feel  no 
scruple  in  replying,  that  it  denotes  a  believer  in 
one  God,,  in  opposition  to  a  Tritheist."  "  Let  the 
intelligent  public  judge/'  he  adds,  "  whether  it  is 
not  high  time  to  withhold  from  these  men  an  ap- 
pellation which  assumes  the  question  at  issue,  and 
which  cannot  be  bestowed  without  being  converted 
into  an  occasion  of  insult  and  triumph  over  their 
opponents."  * 

Is  not  a  similar  remark  strictly  applicable  in 
reference  to  those  who  designate  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  the  Catholic  Church,  and  honour  its 
adherents  by  the  title  of  Catholics  ?  ".  We,"  says 
Seeker,  "  have  much  better  grounds  to  call  our- 
selves catholics  than  they,  were  such  names  worth 
disputing  about,  which  they  are  not;  only  one 
would  not  flatter  and  harden  them,  by  giving  them 
a  title,  which  they  both  claim  unjustly,  and  turn 
into  an  argument  against  us."  ~\" 

Hence,  writers  of  great  name  have  adopted 
the  following  phraseology  :  "  the  Popish  creed," 
"  Popish  countries,"  "  the  Church  of  Rome," 
"  Romanists,"  "  Roman  Catholics,"  &c.  Our 
Irish  brethren  act  on  the  same  principle  ;  they 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  to  speak  of  Romanists 

*  Works  of  Robert  Hall,  Vol.  IV.,  182. 
t  Lecture  XIV.  on  the  Catechism. 
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by  the  appellation  of  Catholics,  or  of  their  Church 
as  the  Catholic  Church  :  and  it  would  be  well  if 
this  example  were  better  followed  in  England. 

It  seems,  I  think,  to  have  been  assumed  by  some 
respectable  persons,  and  too  hastily  conceded  by 
others,  that  if  our  sympathies  are  not  engaged  in 
the  direction  of  Rome,  they  must  of  course  be 
tending  towards  Geneva.  But  the  Church  of 
England  has  taken  up  an  intermediate  position, 
and  both  by  the  scriptural  soundness  of  its  views, 
and  by  its  admirable  moderation,  it  offers  an  asy- 
lum, where,  if  in  any  place  upon  earth,  truth  and 
charity  may  meet,  and  brethren  may  dwell  toge- 
ther in  unity.  That  this  unity  has  not  always 
been  seen  in  the  degree  which  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  expected,  must,  I  fear,  be  acknowledged. 
Among  other  reasons  which  might  be  assigned  for 
this,  two  appear  to  be  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  first  is,  that  as  a  body  we  have  not, 
especially  in  past  times,  always  and  uniformly  held 
fast  by  the  genuine  principles  of  the  Church,  main- 
taining its  order,  and  preaching  in  conformity  with 
its  Articles  and  Liturgy.  Yet,  if  we  would  either 
live  as  brethren,  or,  by  God's  blessing,  render  our 
ministry  effective,  this  is  the  course  which  we  must 
steadfastly  pursue.  "  Let  us,"  says  Bishop  Hall,* 

*  "  The  Old  Religion." 
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"  be  suspicious  of  all  new  verities,  and  careless  of 
all  unprofitable;  and  let  us  hate  to  think  ourselves 
either  wiser  than  the  church,  or  better  than  our 
superiors :  and  if  any  man  think  that  he  sees 
farther  than  his  fellows  in  these  theological  pro- 
spects, let  his  tongue  keep  the  counsel  of  his  eyes, 
lest,  while  he  affects  the  fame  of  deeper  learning, 
he  embroil  the  church,  and  raise  his  glory  upon 
the  public  ruins." 

A  second  reason  for  our  want  of  unity,  operating 
indeed  in  some  measure  both  as  cause  and  effect, 
is — the  unhappy  use  of  party  names.  There  was  a 
time,  for  instance,  and  that  not  very  remote,  when 
to  such  Ministers,  as  earnestly  preached  the  .doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  was  affixed,  not  in 
the  way  of  respect,  the  name  of  Evangelical.  From 
the  great  increase  of  such  teachers  in  later  days, 
if  the  term  is  now  to  be  used  in  its  original  and 
strictly  legitimate  application,  it  will  include  num- 
bers who  have  not  yet  been  conventionally  marked 
by  that  title.  For  this,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
which  I  know  not,  it  seems  very  recently  to  have 
changed  its  meaning,  and  is  now  not  unfrequently 
adopted  as  synonymous  with  Calvinist,  whatever 
that  word  may  be  supposed  to  imply.  Here  is  a 
double  mischief ;  party  names  are  kept  up,  and  in 
the  shifting  of  men's  opinions,  or  in  the  error  of 
their  judgment,  these  names  are  so  loosely  applied 
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as  to  confound  all  legitimate  distinctions,  and,  on 
the  bare  credit  of  a  word,  to  make  men  responsible 
for  almost  any  opinions  which  the  speaker  may 
happen  to  dislike.  It  would  be  easy  to  mention 
other  names  of  a  like  unhappy  tendency  ;  but  I 
need  not  adduce  them :  the  instance  just  mentioned 
may  suffice.  Why  cannot  we,  my  brethren — it  is 
a  question  which  will  rise  spontaneously  in  every 
mind — why  cannot  we,  who  have  subscribed  the 
same  Articles,  approve  the  same  Liturgy,  and  are 
Ministers  of  the  same  Church,  discountenance  all 
terms  of  unnecessary  distinction  and  implied  re- 
proach, and  cordially  unite  as  brethren,  and  as 
dutiful  children  of  the  Church  which  alike  we 
profess  to  love  ?  Why  cannot  we,  while  taking 
the  Scriptures  as  our  authoritative  guide,  and  our 
Church  as  the  expositor  of  them,  walk  by  the  same 
rule,  and  mind  the  same  thing  ? 

The  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  give 
peculiar  force  to  the  question.  A  more  important 
position  than  that  which  the  Church  of  England 
holds  at  this  day  it  has  never  occupied.  If  I  look 
at  home,  I  see  a  feverish  restlessness  on  religious 
subjects,  which  has  seldom  been  witnessed  in  past 
ages :  men  are  running  hither  and  thither,  and 
scarcely  know  to  what  refuge  to  betake  themselves. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  commotion  stands  our 
National  Church ;  on  the  one  hand  holding  forth 
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to  thinking  persons,  who  are  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  Rome,  an  asylum  in  which  they  will  find 
much  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  cherish, 
and  which  in  general  carries  them  back  to  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  apostolical  times  :  while 
on  the  other  hand — to  the  multifarious  classes  who 
are  wearied  with  being  tossed  about  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  and  long  for  the  peace,  and  piety,  and 
order  of  which  they  have  heard  much,  and,  per- 
haps, seen  but  little — it  offers  a  retreat  in  accord- 
ance with  their  best  and  warmest  wishes.  Many 
of  both  classes  have  availed  themselves  of  its  prof- 
fered benefits ;  and  if  we  be  only  faithful  to  our 
trust,  setting  forth  the  principles  of  the  Church  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Church,  speaking  the  truth  in 
love,  who  shall  limit  the  extent  to  which  this 
happy  immigration  may  be  carried?  Such  a 
church  seems  admirably  adapted  to  our  domestic 
circumstances,  to  the  times,  and  to  the  land  we 
live  in. 

And  if  we  look  abroad,  how  much  is  there  to 
confirm  our  impression  as  to  the  position  now  oc- 
cupied by  our  National  Church  ! 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  movement  among  the 
Christians  on  the  Continent.  What  can  be  so 
likely  to  meet  the  wants  and  desires  of  serious 
minds,  in  reference  to  public  worship,  as  the 
translation  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  ?  How 
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acceptable  it  has  been  in  some  instances ;  and 
with  what  delight,,  and  even  surprise,  it  has  been 
read  and  cherished  by  persons,  who,  till  very 
lately,  either  knew  nothing  about  it,  or  knew 
nothing  correctly,  most  of  us  have  heard.  And  it 
is  not  necessarily  the  hope  of  mere  enthusiasm 
which  suggests  the  possibility,  that  the  Prayer 
Book  may  ere  long  become  a  bond  of  union 
among  foreign  Christians  of  various  names,  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  own  systems,  and  are 
looking  for  some  more  excellent  way.  It  may 
be  that  this  is  one  of  the  ends  for  which  Infinite 
Wisdom  has  raised  up  the  Church  of  England, 
and  amidst  many  severe  trials  has  so  wonderfully 
preserved  it. 

Upon  its  labours  and  its  prospects  in  more  dis- 
tant regions  I  must  not  expatiate.  But  let  any 
intelligent  Christian  cast  his  eyes  over  the  wide 
world,  and  contemplate  those  vast  fields  which 
seem  ripe  already  to  harvest ;  let  him  see  with 
what  happy  effect  our  Bishops  and  subordinate 
Christian  teachers  have  already  laboured,  and  are 
now  labouring  in  those  countries,  and  with  what 
increased  energy  and  zeal  the  Church  is  now 
putting  forth  its  strength,  in  reliance  upon  Him 
whose  Gospel  it  proclaims ;  and  then  let  him  ask 
himself,  whether  its  welfare  in  this  kingdom  be 
not  of  high  concern  to  the  whole  family  of  man, 
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and  whether  it  be  not  therefore  incumbent  upon 
us,  its  Ministers,  to  maintain  and  carry  out  its 
principles. 

There  are,  indeed,  ill-omened  prognosticators, 
who,  from  the  religious  divisions  in  Scotland,  pre- 
dict nothing  less  than  a  speedy  breaking  up  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  there  are  timid  friends,  who, 
in  the  political  and  moral  commotions  of  the  times, 
are  anxiously  trembling  on  its  behalf;  there  are 
heard,  too,  the  shouts  of  those  who  triumph  in  its 
anticipated  fall.  But  a  little  consideration  will  shew 
that  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Scotland  we 
can  deduce  nothing  as  to  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  whatever  be  the  apprehensions  of  the  fearful, 
or  the  exultations  of  the  unfriendly,  we  have  at  this 
day  many  proofs  of  the  Divine  blessing  resting 
upon  it.  Hitherto,  thank  God,  the  Church  of 
England,  as  a  church,  is  sound ;  it  retains  all  its 
old  principles,  and  treads  in  the  ancient  paths,  and 
is  regarded  by  the  vast  majority  of  its  Ministers 
with  cordial  affection  and  becoming  veneration. 
Let  it  only  fulfil  its  high  destinies  as  it  may  fulfil 
them,  and  as  God  is  even  now  opening  out  a  way 
for  the  fulfilment  of  them  ;  and  we  may  venture 
to  say  of  this  branch  of  Christ's  church  as  of  the 
church  universal,  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.  In  this  persuasion  let  us  act, 
and  in  this  spirit  let  us  prosecute  our  appointed 
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labours.  We  live  in  days  of  conflict,  and  for  con- 
flict we  must  be  prepared;  but  let  not  this  disturb 
us.  Only,  whilst  we  are  contending  earnestly  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  let  us  always 
remember  the  sacredness  of  our  cause,  and  endea- 
vour to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace. 


THE    END. 
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